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arising." 10 "I have no words to express my indignation with England . . . ," Nichoks wired back (October 28, X.S. i. "The only way [to make England more amenable] would be that Germany, Russia and France should at once unite upon agreements to abolish English and Japanese arrogance and insolence. Would you like to lay down and frame the outline of such a treat}*?" William complied with the tsar's request and prepared, in collaboration with the Chancellor Prince von Billow, a treaty of defensive Russo-German alliance which France was to be subsequently invited to join. The draft was at first approved by Nicholas with a few verbal changes. On second thought, however, it was realized in St. Petersburg that an alliance with Germany concluded without preliminary consultation with France, one which that country was merely invited to join after ratification, might well prove the undoing of the Franco-Russian alliance at the very time when Russia desperately needed the Paris money market for the floating of her war loans. Moreover, the conciliator}- attitude of the British government in the Dogger Bank incident removed the immediate cause for alarm. Nicholas insisted that France should be taken into the confidence of the two imperial courts, while William regarded a preliminary notice to France as fatal to the proposed alliance. The draft treaty was finally dropped, Russia assuming instead the obligation to provide military assistance to Germany if the coaling of the Russian fleet should lead to a war between Germany and Great Britain (December, 1904). According to Izvolsky, the Russian foreign minister was not kept informed of these negotiations.11
The German emperor was disappointed but not discouraged. In the summer of 1905 he engineered a private meeting with the tsar, and in the seclusion of the imperial yachts, cruising in Finnish waters, secured the signature of Nicholas to a treaty of alliance similar to the one the Russian monarch had rejected eight months earlier (Treaty of Bjorko, July 24, 1905, N.S.). The treaty, countersigned, under orders from the tsar, by the minister of the marine, Admiral A. A. Birilev, who was not permitted to read the text, was binding according to Russian law. "The morning of July 24,1905 at Bjorko became a turning point in the history of Europe, thanks to the Grace of God," William wrote (in English) to von Billow. Nicholas was less sanguine.
10 The two monarchs corresponded in English. Quotations in the text are given in the original version.
11 The Memoirs of Alexander Iswolsky (London, 1920), p. 51.